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Teachers talk too much about “training 


for citizenship.” Students do not want 
to be trained for citizenship. They do 
show a willingness, however, to be trained 
in citizenship but even then they do not 
want to be told about it. 





Assembly programs that are hastily 
prepared or poorly directed are apt to 
incline strongly toward burlesque. The 
program that is funny is most easily ap- 
preciated, hence most easily prepared in 
a way acceptable to the audience. We 
must be on guard against the easy, the 
simple, and the cheap. 


“Yes, I could go faster than this,” he 
replied, “but I mustn’t. I have to stay 
with the train.” 





Left to themselves, students can not be 
depended upon to plan and carry out the 
right kind of assembly programs. Stu- 
dents should not be left to themselves. 
If students should suddenly prove capable 
of directing their own educational efforts, 
there would be little place for teachers. 
We should then need only to provide them 
with libraries and laboratories, then get 
out of their way. 











Extra curricular activ- 


NEXT MONTH 


Blame for the faults of 
present day society is not 


ities are not a new thing, And in Subsequent Issues: easily _ placed. Public 
but they have not yet Social Life in High School, by Jacob amusements, the news- 
been sold to boards of We paper, the courts, the 


education generally as an 


essential part of the by Anna Manley Galt. 
school’s program and The Assembly, by A. J. Trueblood. 
one worthy to be tax 


supported. 3ecause it 


In Case of a Tie—a play in one act, 


Why Should Our School Get Out 
an Annual, by R. R. Maplesden. 


home, and the school are 
effects quite as much as 
causes. “O tempora, O 
mores” is the exclama- 
tion of the honest critic 


has been possible to , P in his dizziness from fol- 
5 The Boy with the Bagpipe—a play : . 
make student activities in ene act, by Marileuice Mot- lowing the loops of the 
pay their own way, calfe Isom. vicious circle. Beyond 
school executives have | Other Non-Royalty Plays, Stunts, man’s control are forces 
too often been content to Monologs, and Games. that control man by con- 
let them do so. There | Feature Articles in the Field of | trolling his desires, but 


are district funds for the 
support of the tradi- 
tional courses of the cur- 
riculum, but athletics 





Extra Curricular Activities. 


Money Making Plans, and 
Many Other Attractions. 


the fact that man now 
desires a change of 
trends opens a world of 
opportunity to the 








must shift its objectives 
to permit the creation of spectacles to 
compete with commercialized sport. Simi- 
larly must dramatics and other club work 
te compromised. It is time that those 
laymen who plan the school budget should 
be impressed with the fact that extra 
curricular activities are essentially a part 
of the school—not side shows, but fea- 
tures deserving a space under the big tent. 
Yet there is a story with a moral in it 
for the school executive whose constitu- 
ents are unable to keep up with his ideas 
in matters extra curricular. <A _ lady 
passenger on a small branch railroad be- 
came very impatient with the slow prog- 
ress of the train.”” ‘“Can’t you go faster 
than this?” she asked the conductor. 


school. For every social 
problem — divorce, poverty, crime — au- 
thorities point out but one solution—edu- 
cation. 

The curriculum is always a step be- 
hind extra curriculum activities, which 
ure, themselves, a step behind the visions 
of resourceful teachers. 





Let pupils do as they please, but first 
make sure that they please to do the thing 
that ought to be done. 





Prepared food, prepared clothing, pre- 
pared amusement—prepared everything! 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES will hold out for ac- 
tive, not passive, participation in school. 


HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS—CURRIC.- 
ULAR AND EXTRA CURRICULAR. 


By VerRA LIGHTHALL. 

The theory that extra curricular activi- 
ties such as dramatics should grow out of 
the regular classroom studies is perhaps 
too generally accepted to call for any com- 
ment. Children dramatize everything 
from the story of the Three Bears in the 
kindergarten to a meeting of the First 
Continental Congress in junior high 
American history. That a curriculum in 
drama may sometimes grow out of the 
extra curricular dramatics, centering in 
the presentation of one-act plays for as- 
sembly or party programs, is_ possibly 
unusual enough to warrant a short nar- 
rative of such activities in a western high 
school with which I was connected for a 
number of years. 

I shall trace the growth of dramatics 
through the senior high years and illus- 
trate its educational value—worthy use of 
leisure time. 

Tenth Year—The course of study for 
the tenth year included a_ study of 
“Twelfth Night,” collateral reading of one 
other Shakespeare play, “The Good-na- 
tured Man” and “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
and a number of one-act plays for class 
and collateral reading. Frequently, in 
the time allowed by the lengthened super- 
vised study period, the long plays were 
read entire, an act each day, and many 
of the shorter plays were used in place 
of the required oral theme each week. 
At least one memorized part in a one-act 
play was given each semester. Creative 
writing depended upon the enthusiasm 
of the instructor for that type of work, 
but often a class made a project of writ- 
ing plays. The best play was memorized 
and put on at an assembly program. 

One year we tried dividing the classes 
according to group interests; those inter- 
ested in debating went each Friday after- 
noon to the classroom of a teacher inter- 
ested in that activity; and those who 
wished to have dramatics went to another 
teacher. One-act plays or scenes from 
longer plays memorized and presented be- 
fore the group made up the programs of 
these informal drama clubs. 

Pupils from these tenth year classes 
frequently formed the nucleus for the His- 
tory Dramatic Club organized in the 
World History classes for any boys and 
girls who wanted to write or to act scenes 
related to their classroom study. Here 
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the organization was extra curricular 
growing out of the curricular interests. 
Boys and girls belonged because they 
wanted to belong, and because the teacher 
who was their adviser was enthusiastic 
about her subject and about the young 
people she taught. One boy wrote in the 
back of a text, “Miss Stewart is the best 
teacher in this school.” 

Another Drama Club, some years later, 
reached a membership of 400, more than 
half our enrollment. It came through in- 
terest fostered in the tenth year English 
classes under two teachers who had excep- 
tional ability in working with boys and 
girls, and who were anxious that extra 
curricular drama should be within the 
reach of all. Our principal, too, was an 
inspiration in much of this activity, for 
he was a man of broad interests, and 
much more than amateur ability as an 
actor. 

These drama clubs flourished and died, 
to be replaced by other organizations; 
but they served a real purpose, no matter 
if they lived but a few months. Worthy 
use of leisure time is more than a by- 
product of education. 

At times when drama clubs were not 
functioning, the one-act plays from Eng- 
lish 10a or 10b classes often were a great 
boon to home room: advisers or class 
groups who were getting a program ready 
for a class party. The practice of having 
a program before the dancing party was 
quite consistently followed in our school 
community, and it was not unusual to see 
as large a group at the program as at 
the dance. Parents and older guests often 
enjoyed the plays with the boys and girls. 
One-act plays in the tenth year were a 
great help to the directors of class plays, 
but sometimes so great a wealth of talent 
was developed that an embarrassment of 
riches resulted. 

When the English 10a pupils who had 
organized on Friday afternoons into in- 
formal drama clubs, became 11b’s, they 
began discussing with their teacher, who 
was director of their junior class play, 
the possibility of a regular course in 
drama. Courses of study in the state and 
in neighboring cities were allowing sub- 
stitution of one semester of drama for 
ene of English 12, and we all began in- 
vestigating these courses. The head of 
the department and ‘the principal both 
thoveht that a course which grew out of 
the tastes and interests of pupils should 
have consideration. A course in modern 
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drama with special emphasis on reading 
and interpretation of one-act plays was 
organized; and when these young people 
were seniors, they elected, Dramatics in 
place of one semester of English 12, pro- 
vided they had an average of C the pre- 
ceding semester of English! The course 
has undergone several revisions; a wealth 
of new material has come out each year 
in the way of anthologies of one-act plays, 
and histories of drama, and has been in- 
corporated into the curriculum, known 
now as Modern Drama. During the ten 
years since its organization, no course has 
been more popular. Extra curricular ac- 
tivities preparing the way for a special 
curricular activity worked most satisfac- 
torily in our experience. 

Eleventh Year—To explain the develop- 
ment of dramatic work with one group 
of young people, I have gone somewhat 
ahead of my story of the combined cur- 
ricular and extra curricular activities. 

Junior English included a survey of 
English literature with rather heavy read- 
ing assignments; consequently, the read- 
ing rehearsals so popular with the tenth 
year classes were reduced to occasional 
reading of one-act plays such as “‘The Bov 
Will,” “The Beau of Bath,” and a few 
from the Irish plays. Scenes from the 
Shakespearean plays were read to illus- 
trate certain points in the study of ““‘Ham- 
let” or “Macbeth,” but the junior class 
play given in November was the chief 
dramatic event of the year for them. 
Since the purpose of putting on a junior 
play was usually to raise money for a 
dinner-dance or an entertainment of some 
sort for the senior class, a popular com- 
edy was the usual choice, leaving the 
more literary and artistic plays for the 
senior year. “The Fortune Hunter,” 
“Stop Thief,” “Daddy Long Legs,” “The 
Littlest Rebel,” “Penrod,” “Adam and 
Eva,” “The Boomerang,” “Seventeen,” all 
proved good choices. 

For senior plays, over a corresponding 
period, greater literary or artistic merit 
was displayed in productions of “Mid- 
summer Nights’ Dream,” “The Superior 
Miss Pellender,” “Sherwood,” “Prunella,” 
“The Piper,” ““Pomander Walk,” and “You 
and I.” Other plays particularly suited 
to the talents of a specific group of senior 
boys and girls were “Honor Bright,” 
“Captain Jinks,” “Mrs. Partridge Pre- 
sents,” and “The Charm School.” Al- 
most any group of fine-looking high school 


boys and girls can do “The Charm School” 
by just being natural! 

I have spoken of the wealth of talents 
which made selection of casts for our 
plays a difficult task. There were other 
difficulties, too. Sometimes the directors 
felt the pressure of each fond parent who 
wanted each one of seventy-five boys in 
the class to play the title role in ‘“Seven- 
teen” or of another who almost demanded 
that her daughter be permitted to play 
the part of little sister. There was, how- 
ever, no Bessie nor Jeanne who was will- 
ing to powder her hair and take the part 
of Seventeen’s mother. Especially diffi- 
cult was it, if Jeanne had had a date with 
the hero at the last school party. One-act 
plays at parties, general community gath- 
erings, At Home Night, and assembly 
programs often helped to lessen disap- 
pointments felt over these failures to se- 
cure a part in a class play. 

Twelfth Year—tThe origin of the spe- 
cial course in Modern Drama, a senior 
elective, I have described in an earlier 
paragraph. 

After setting up a few simple stan- 
dards, we allowed the pupils to choose 
their own plays from texts available in 
the classroom or library, pick out a fa- 
vorite role, coach the play, plan the re- 
hearsals, and even secure a place for prac- 
ticing. Sometimes as many as five casts 
were working at one time in our corri- 
dors, not near any classroom door. Of 
course, it was difficult to avoid disappoint- 
ments in choice of parts, and to see that 
each one in a group of thirty had oppor- 
tunities throughout the semester to de- 
velop latent talent. I remember feeling 
disappointed that one little girl, who read 
the part of Inez in “The Neighbors” so 
delightfully, did not have a chance to ap- 
pear before a larger group than our class, 
but this spring she had the lead in her 
senior college play, “Smilin’ Through.” 

Memorization of at least two parts in 
one-act plays, special reports on contempo- 
rary dramatists, items of current dra- 
matic interest, pantomimes of _ short 
stories or poems, and the writing of an 
original play or a more ambitious panto- 
mime or puppet show, all added variety 
to the class period. The clock hour period 
was a great boon to us in all these classes. 

Leadership developed from unexpected 
sources, and a feeling of responsibility 
with it. The pupils frequently remarked 
that they were having “a lot of fun but 
learning a lot, too.” No one of the three 
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or four teachers who had charge of the 
course from time to time felt that the 
course suffered from this pupil partici- 
pation. 

When we were having the memorized 
plays or some special reading rehearsal, 
my students frequently asked to invite 
as guests favorite teachers who had va- 
cant hours. I was always glad of the in- 
centive that the special audience gave, 
and never frowned upon such requests. 

Workshop 22 was the title for my class- 
room in the days when I taught the class. 
It looked like a real workshop on days 
when some one had been rummaging in 
the old costume box for a pirate’s sword 
that transformed a sedate senior boy into 
a villain, or for an old shawl that changed 
a petite girl into a Lancashire woman. 
A few simple properties were enough to 
create that ‘“‘willing suspension of dis- 
belief’ so easy to attain with imagina- 
tive boys and girls. The activity of the 
English classroom which gives pupils the 
strongest feeling of literature as a living 
reality is, I am convinced, this re-living 
of experiences through the dramatic 
method. 

Writing of original plays did not hold 
as much interest for each member of the 
class, but we always encouraged each one 
to do one piece of creative writing. Pup- 
pet shows had a vogue one year, and the 
group worked out an effective version of 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” which 
they called “The Headless Hessian.” A 
prologue and an epilogue in rimed coup- 
lets added interest to the production. 

Subjects for original plays varied with 
the tastes of the class. We had every- 
thing from a group of people at a moving 
picture show to a most romantic play of 
adventure in the days of Captain Kidd. 
One year we collected all the efforts of 
the class and put them in a portfolio 
marked “Plays of Workshop 22.” An oc- 
casional play from the group was given 
before the assembly; a spelling play, “The 
Tragedy of the Alphabet,” for a Speech 
Week program, and a play of every-day 
boys and girls called by a rather mislead- 
ing title, “The Tall but Narrow Window,” 
for our annual school exhibit, At Home 
Night. 

In this kind of work it is often hard to 
tell where the curricular leaves off and 
the extra curricular begins. 

Stagecraft projects received their fair 
share of attention. The boys who spent 
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hours experimenting with a cheese-box 
moon for a Senior Fair production of “The 
Wonder Hat,” and the girls who made 
the Pierrot and Columbine costumes from 
Deltor patterns received just as much 
credit on the program and in the school 
paper as those who played the chief roles. 
Honors and awards were equally distrib- 
uted on our annual Honors and Awards 
day. 

All-School Dramatics—The extra cur- 
ricular activities of a dramatic nature 
were by no means confined to one depart- 
ment but took in six or seven departments 
in one such project as producing a senior 
play like “The Piper,” or a faculty play 
like “The Dragon”; art, music, printing, 
manual arts, journalism, literature, 
drama, and physical education coéperated 
in making those plays a success. Home 
economics was sometimes most important 
of all in such costume plays. Neither of 
these would have been an effective stage 
picture without the closest coéperation of 
art, manual arts, and home economics. 

But aside from coéperation in the pro- 
duction of plays, these departments often 
have programs and plays for special oc- 
‘asions: important anniversaries of his- 
torical interest, vocational guidance, good 
manners and good taste in dress, proper 
business etiquette (the commercial depart- 
ment), operettas, and pantomimes. Spe- 
cial “weeks” give more opportunities than 
we can sometimes use for all the clubs 
and all the departments of a school to be- 
come “dramatic-minded.” 

High schools as well as colleges now 
have their home-coming days, pageant 
day, or whatever it may be called. The 
choice of a queen with all the attendant 
splendor of a whole school in costume to 
pay homage at her coronation gives every 
year a new impetus to dramatic work in 
which twenty home rooms take part, and 
each department is pressed into service. 
It is hard to tell, again, which is the class- 
room and which the extra classroom ac- 
tivity. 

It was the policy of the high school 
principals with whom I was associated 
as a high school teacher, to give equal 
recognition for the curricular and the 
extra curricular activities, and to encour- 
age each high school girl and boy to take 
an active part in some outside activity 
that would be a real help to him or her in 
after-high-school days. 
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AN “AD CLUB” IS AN ASSET. 
ALMA GRACE HAMILTON 
South Philadelphia High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Despite the fact that advertising some- 
times reaches sizeable proportions ot 
printed matter in the school yearbcok, 
magazine, or newspaper, and every school 
finds it of real value to give some form 
of publicity to school events, few schools 
are so organized to handle publicity in 
any very definite or educational way 
among the student body. 

Our advertising club was organized fur 
the first time last February with the pur- 
pose of studying the principles of adver- 
tising and giving extra opportunity for 
creative writing during the school club 
period, allotted each week during school 
time, for extra curricular activities. The 
author as sponsor of the new venture had 
the good fortune to have the guidance of 
the Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women’s educational committee, whose 
chairman, an advertising woman, is a 
natural born teacher. 

However, before the third weekly club 
lesson on principles, illustrated by the 
preparation of advertisements by the club 
members, had passed, the club had already 
been discovered as an asset in helping 
to advertise a school project, the spring 
circus. Our original plans to study ab- 
stract principles and write theoretical ad- 
vertisements, went by the board, and in- 
stead we began to function as a veritable 
school advertising agency. Immediately 
the pupil production in writing advertise- 
ments began to improve. The sponsor 
herself, as a teacher, should have realized 
that it would, for now they had something 
to write about that was truly a part of 
their own life. Writing furniture and 
ice-box advertisements had little appeal 
for the ’teen age. 

We began by studying our advertising 
problem, a school circus, trying to find out 
what the advertiser, the Executive Club, 
responsible for its performance, planned 
to produce, how, when, where, and at what 
price. Then we decided upon a trade 
name that would have real advertising 
value, and found it in the alliteration, 
“Southern Circus.” We next planned a 
campaign to run a period of two weeks, 
believing that it was better to run a cam- 
paign for a shorter continuous period of 
time than to spread it out over a longer 
period, during which it was competing 


with other school publicity for student 
attention. We discussed what is the es- 
sential appeal of a circus in order to use 
that appeal for the campaign. There 
were several possible appeals such as 
curiosity, sociability, humor, of which we 
chose humor. There is no point in using 
every appeal in one campaign. Some- 
thing should be saved for the future. 
Finally, we decided the best types of ad- 
vertising to use for our purposes, and 
the best place and time to use them. That 
is an individual problem varying with 
each school. After all this, we proceeded 
to advertise. 

Our first two advertisements were 
teaser posters, which announced nothing 
but were aimed to arouse curiosity. We 
started off with “Laugh and the World 
Laughs with You,” followed by, “Reduce 
Your Blues—Live on a Diet of Laughter.” 
The third day came an announcement 
poster and a newspaper advertisement co- 
inciding with the feature story in the 
school newspaper. Since the school news- 
paper appears only every two weeks, it 
was not possible to use more of that sort 
of publicity. Each day following, the 
posters, done by members of the art club, 
were changed. Certain key rooms were 
chosen for daily billboard (blackboard) 
advertisements. We were conscious of 
the principle of repeating the selling idea 
constantly but each time in a little dif- 
ferent way to attract attention. 

The most effective piece of advertising 
was done by the circus performers in a 
pre-view given during an assembly pro- 
gram, which we had announced the dav 
previously in a poster as a “Sample of 
Laughs,” which were provided by the 
breath-taking tricks of the circus ma- 
gician. 

We used a tie-up with another school 

project. One day each week the home 
room period is devoted to a teaching pro- 
gram. This year the subject was health, 
which ended with a “Thirty-Day Beauty 
Contest.’”” On health day a form letter 
was sent to each home room, with the 
headline, “Beauty Test Success,” with the 
subtle implication that it came through 
beautifying laughter, which was insured 
with each circus ticket. 
_ Another piece of direct mail advertis- 
ing was prepared in the form of an at- 
tractive booklet, with a typewritten poem 
inviting each girl in the home room to the 
circus. This was sent out two days be- 
fore the circus. 
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As a special reward, we did a piece of 
speciality advertising, the presentation of 
a gift to each girl in a club that had done 
something for the circus. It was a simple 
little specialty, a clown cutout on a string 
that could either be worn or autographed 
and put in a memory book. Children de- 
light in wearing a distinguishing tag or 
collecting for a memory book. 

Need we say that after all this we had 
one hundred per cent attendance at the 
circus? We did. 

As a part of our campaign we also 
checked on the kinds of advertising that 
had been most successful. The sampling 
given by the circus performers had sold 
fourteen hundred tickets on the spot, be- 
cause children like a good show. The 
booklet and the clown cutout were in 
great demand. Each school should try to 
analyze why certain kinds of advertising 
are more successful than others in order 
to make use of that information in suc- 
ceeding campaigns. 

When the campaign was over, we found 
on our hands a variety of material to 
mount for an advertising exhibit. An 
inducement to more effective club work, 
no matter what the nature of the club, 
I believe to be publicity in the form of an 
exhibit. We invited the Executive Club, 
our advertiser, to be our guests, and gave 
each guest an opportunity to vote on the 
advertisement upon which she had been 
sold. A gracious member of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women lent 
dignity to the occasion by awarding the 
prize to the girl who had produced the 
best piece of exhibited work. The book- 
let took the prize. 

Through pupil activity then we had 
succeeded in teaching such basic principles 
as research, the value of a trade name, 
the importance of the appeal, the uses of 
various types of advertisements, the im- 
portance of checking results, and had 
likewise given practice to the fifteen mem- 
bers of the club in copywriting, layout, 
and placement, the latter something of a 
business problem in a big school. 

Of what value, then, is there to us as 
educators in an advertising club? If well 
organized, it may solve the problem of 
school publicity within the school. To 
some children it may mean the discovery 
of a vocational aptitude. For others it 
affords an ovportunitv for creative lei- 
sure-time activity; and to all it gives an 
insight into one of the greatest economic 
and educational forces in modern life. 


WHY, ETHEL! 
A Monolog 
By BERTHA WILLIAMS. 


The speaker is Mrs. Smith. The list- 
eners are Ethel Smith, daughter of the 
speaker, and Mrs. Brown, a neighbor. 


No! Not another bit of candy, Ethel. 
You know what Dr. Dean said. 

Yes, she is a bright child, Mrs. Brown. 
I tell Fred she’s just like my mother’s 
people. Musical, too. It always did run 
in our family to be musical. Take Ethel 
now. She’s never had a lesson—not one! 
And you should just hear her sing and 
play the piano. Plays by ear. 

Ethel, dear, you show Mrs. Brown how 
you can play “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
More.” Now, dear! ' 
that isn’t nice. Mrs. Brown is so anxious 
to hear you play. Be a good girl and 
: Well, play something else then, 
if you don’t want to play that. It don’t 
make a bit of difference to Mrs. Brown 
what you play. 

Does it, Mrs. Brown? 

No, of course it don’t. You just play 
something like a good girl, and you can 
have one more piece of candy. No, go 
right over to the piano stool. 

She’s bashful. Takes after Fred’s peo- 
ple. No, don’t dare to call their 
souls their own hardly in front of any- 
one. Now, my family was never 

What, dear? » de 
candy before you play? 
had a piece. 
from the box. . . . 
don’t like them kind? 
you have said, dear? You don’t like those 
kind. Well, I thought you knew better! 
Have a piece of fudge, then. 

I have to keep after her English all the 
time. You’d be surprised how many peo- 
ple in this neighborhood don’t talk right. 
Now, I’m always very careful of my 
grammar. Of course, Fred isn’t always 
as accurate as I am. He don’t stop to 
think; men don’t. But I tell Fred to look 
out how he talks when Ethel is around, 
because she don’t hear anything hardly 
but she picks it right up. And remem- 
ber things! Why, that child can memor- 
ize anything she’s a.mind to. I never 
saw anything like it. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised but what she’d go on the stage 
when she gets older. Not that I’d think 
much of having her all painted up and 


You want the 
I thought you 
Well, take a peppermint 
Why, Ethel! You 
Now, what should 
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leading that kind of a life. But they say 
lots of nice girls do go into it nowadays. 
And I suppose if she takes a notion to 
get into the talkies she’ll just slide right 
in and be a star before I hear anything 
about it. Seems to me the younger gen- 
eration have things pretty much their 
own way. I was telling Fred only this 
morning, when I was a girl young people 
wouldn’t think of doing the things they 
do now. 

What are you going to play, dear, for 
Mrs. Brown? You mustn’t keep her wait- 
ing, you know, because it’s five o’clock 
and she’ll be wanting to go home and get 
her supper ready. You don’t 
feel like playing? 

Poor child, she hasn’t been feeling very 
well today. 

Well, maybe you’d rather recite one of 
your little pieces. Say that little one you 
heard at the fair—Maisie at the Movies, 
or Minnie at the Movies, or Maggie, or 
Mabel, or whatever itis. . . You’ve 
forgotten it! Why, the idea! You were 
saying it only this morning. Well, then, 


say that one Grace taught you—‘‘the 
hunk of gum and the dancing girl.’ You 
don’t want to? Why, what will Mrs. 
srown think. ‘ Yes, you can 
have one more piece of candy. And re- 
member, that’s your last piece. You 


know you’re not supposed to be eating 
candy. Now, stand right up like a little 
lady and say the cunning monologue. You 
haven’t got any chair? But you don’t 
need a chair, dear. You don’t sit down 
in “The Dancing Girl.” You’re thinking 
of Martha at the Movies. ; You 
need one to stick the gum under! Why, 
Ethel Smith! do you mean you 
want to stick a hunk of gum on one of 
my good chairs? Don’t be ridiculous. 
ae You just make believe you've 
got a chair. Besides you haven’t any 
gum, anyway. You know mother never 
lets you chew gum! 

She got some on one of her best dresses 
last summer, and I’ve never let her have 
any since. I had an awful time getting 


it out. Not that I care about that! es 
gut it’s an ugly habit, anyway. Don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Brown? 

No, Ethel, no more fussing. You've 


got todo something to entertain mama’s 

company. Aren’t you ashamed! She’s 

been here all afternoon, and you haven’t 

showed her a single thing that you can do. 

No! you can’t have any more candy. 
Well, just one piece. 


What’s that, Mrs. Brown? . . . Qh, 
must you hurry away? Why, it seems 
as if you’d only just got here, time passes 
so quickly. And you haven’t seen Ethel 
do a single thing. Well, I sup- 
pose she takes after me. All my family 
on my mother’s side had a lot of artistic 
temperament, and I think Ethel inherits 
it. She doesn’t seem able to do a thing 
unless she’s just in the mood. . ... 
Yes, it is too bad. It’s a great drawback 
when anyone has as much talent as Ethel 
has. She really does have a_ positive 
genius for entertaining. But I guess she 
don’t feel quite well today. She went to 
a party yesterday, and I think she had 
too much ice cream. Sweet stuff never 
does agree with her. I had her stay out 
of school this morning, she felt so bad. 
You see, she’s delicate—can’t eat any- 
thing hardly without being sick. Dr. 
Dean was in this morning and he advised 
me not to let her have any sweet stuff at 
all for a couple of weeks. But she does 
love it so, I can’t bear to refuse her when 
I have it round. . . . I don’t believe 
the little bit of candy she’s had this af- 
ternoon can hurt her any, do you? Just 
two or three pieces. Dr. Dean 
says she’s under normal and should eat 
only good plain foods, like hoe-cake and 
wheat breads and things like that. But 
the dear child does hate plain things. 
Nothing but the best for Ethel! 

Yes, she does look a little pale. I do 
hope she isn’t going to be sick. Well. 
good-bye, Mrs. Brown. Do come 
over again sometime when Ethel’s feeling 
a little more like herself. And I know 
she'll be glad to give you a real treat. 
. . Oh, Mrs. Brown, just a minute. 

Ethel, you put some of that fudge in 
a saucer for Mrs. Brown. I made a nice 
big platter especially for her and she 


hasn't eaten more than two pieces all 
afternoon. : What! there isn’t 
any left! Only one piece! Why, Ethel! 





A crowd that’s gorged, beyond a doubt, 
Rejoices when the thing is out; 

When just refreshed, folks go away 
Resolved to come another day. 





You should keep a complete file of 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES in vour library for 
reference. We can supply all or any part 
of Volume II at the regular rate for cur- 
rent issues. You should order at once. 
however, for our supply of some of the 
numbers is almost exhausted. 
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CAMERA! Tom: I can’t understand it myself. 

The Briefest of Skits When he hasn’t that camera with him, 
By CLARA WIDESS. he acts perfectly normal. 

Sw TED: That means he’s crazy _ nine- 

CHARACTERS. tenths of the time. Come on, fellows. 


JOHNNY, the boy with the camera. 

TED, first boy without. 

HORACE, second boy without. 

Tom, third boy without. 

May, first girl without. 

Doris, second girl without. 

THIEF. 

Group of students. 

TIME :—Late in the afternoon. 
PLACE :—Campus of the McKinley Junior 

High School. 

(Action takes place before a dropped 
curtain. No scenery necessary. A tall 
youth, who is the boy with the camera, 
saunters across stage, reaches three-quar- 
ters of the way, then turns abruptly and 
focuses camera on the curtain, his back 
to the audience. Snaps shot. Turns 
about nonchalantly, walking back to left 
entrance, then whirls about, focuses cam- 
era on audience, snaps shot, winds film as 
he walks off right, whistling, just as first, 
second and third boys without cameras 
enter left. They laugh and look after 


him. ) 

TED: There goes little Johnny and his 
big camera. 

HORACE: Yeah. Isnt’ he anut? Never 


goes a step without that dinky camera 
of his. 

TOM: I’m always afraid he’s going to 
get a snap of me when I’m not looking. 

HORACE: I wouldn’t worry, Tom. He’s 
bound to draw the line somewhere. 

TeD: You know, if he weren’t so 
cuckoo, he’d be a good guy. You should 
have seen him out on the football field 
yesterday. Say, can he tackle! And 
throw a ball! The coach says he’s going 
to make him key man in the game to- 
morrow. 

Tom: You should have seen him de- 
bate in our advisory period yesterday. 
Beat old High-Hat Roberts to smithereens. 

HORACE: I tell you what, kids. Let’s 
ask him what his game is. 

(While Horace speaks, Johnny dashes 
in left, brushes past the group, stops 
about eight feet away, whirls around, 
focuses camera on boys. Snaps picture. 
Walks off nonchalantly, to the right, 
whistling and winding roll. The three 
stare after him, dumbfounded.) 

HORACE: Well, if you ask me, he’s 
crazy. 


We have to report for football practice. 
It’s late now. 
HoRACE: Okay, Ted. 
(They walk off right, 
and Doris as they enter.) 


Coming, Tom? 
meeting May 


MAY: Hello, Ted! Hello, Horace. ‘Lo, 
Tom. 

Boys: ’*Lo, May. ’Lo, Doris. 

Doris: Hello. Say, who was that tall, 
good-looking fellow that just left you” 


He snapped our picture as he passed us, 
without even asking us if he could. Must 
have liked our looks or something. 

MAY: Well, we’re not so hard to look 
at, if I do have to say so myself. 

TED: Joke’s on you, May. There’s 
not a person, shrub, or building on this 
campus that boy hasn’t taken a picture of. 


Doris: Oh, is that so? 

TED: Yeah. C’mon, we're wasting 
time. Do you girls want to watch us at 
practice? 

MAY: Sorry, we’re on our way to the 
bank. We took in over fifty dollars at the 


benefit performance in the auditorium this 
afternoon, and we want to take it to the 
bank before anything happens to it. 

TED: Okay. See you later. 

HORACE: Don’t spend the money on 
ice cream sodas. 

ToM: And be sure you don’t buy a 
camera with it. 


Doris: You can be safe on that score. 

May: See you at the rally tonight. 

Boys exit right, as girls walk slowly 
left.) 

Doris: I’m rather nervous about the 
money. There have been so many thefts 


and holdups around the campus lately. 
I hate to carry so much with me. 

MAY: Are you sure you have it all 
now? Count it. 

Doris: Maybe I’d better. But I’m sure 
it’s all here. See! (She takes a roll of 
bills out of her purse.) One, two, three, 
four— 

(A man glides in right as Doris con- 
tinues to count. Neither girl notices him. 
He stays close to the curtain until he is 
almost upon the girls, then with a quick 
motion, jumps forward, snatches the 
money from Doris, then turns to run out. 
Girls scream. Thief turns about, points 
gun.) 


THIEF: Keep quiet! 
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The Education of Children 


The most important topic in America today 





Is present-day education preparing youth properly for their 
adult life? What evidences of change have been tested 
and found adequate to meet the future? 





The Progressive Education Association 


through its service and its magazine 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


offers stimulating, practical answers to these questions. It 

translates your interest in your children, your schools, your 

community into helpful service. PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION is 

issued monthly from October to May, inclusive. It is attrac- 

tive in format, wide in scope, vital in presentation of the newer 
| tendencies in education. 


May we send you a sample copy? Better, just use the at- 
tached coupon and try it for a year. You will become a perma- 
| nent reader. A subscription makes you a member of “The Pro- 
gressive Education Association,” with all its services and privi- 
leges. Send for our Association booklet. Note the special 
offer below. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Dept. V. 
716 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Date 
Please enroll me as a subscribing-member in the Progressive Education Association, my sub- 
scription to expire October, 1932. Enclosed is my check for $3.00. It is understood that I am to re- 
ceive the May, 1931, issue of PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, and one previous issue free of charge. 


Name 


Kindly print your name and address. 


Be sure it is the address to which you 
want the magazine sent. 


Address 


Position 
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(Boy with camera enters left at that 
moment, carrying a football helmet in 
one hand, a camera in the other. Recog- 
nizes_ situation immediately. Quickly 
focuses camera on group. Snaps picture. 
Thief quickly covers his face and runs out 
right. Girls scream.) 

May: Oh, catch him! He took our 
benefit money! 

Doris: Don’t you dare go after him! 
He has a gun. You'll get killed! 

JOHNNY (slowly winding film): Don’t 
worry. He’s caught already. I’ve his 
picture here, right in the act. I'll warn 
the police, develop the picture, and we'll 
have both the money and the thief be- 
fore the rally tonight. (He hurries out 


right. Girls stare after him.) 
May: Isn’t he wonderful! 
Doris: Come on, we'll have to tell the 


dean about it right away. 
off left.) 

(Put out footlights to indicate lapse of 
time until evening. Lights go up as a 
number of students are revealed filing 
across stage, wearing rooter’s caps and 
carrying pompoms, all on way to rally. 
Students enter left, file right, talking 


(They hurry 


eagerly. Ted, Horace and Tom separate 
from group.) 
TED: Say, that was a tough break the 


girls got about the money this afternoon, 
wasn’t it? They must have been scared 
stiff. 

HORACE: Sure was tough. Wonder if 
they’ll catch the thief. I would have liked 
to be there just to see Johnny take a pic- 
ture of it. Can you imagine anything 
quite as stupid? 

TED: What a nut! 

(Tom dashes on stage from right, car- 
rying a package.) 

Tom: Hey, kids! 
thief ! 

(Students crowd about Tom.) 

CHORUS: Who did? How? When? 

Tom: They got him just a little while 
ago. Johnny developed the snapshot he 
took, brought it to the police, and they 
recognized it as “The Slippery Kid,” a 
fellow they’ve suspected for a long time 
of being responsible for the robberies that 
have been going on around the campus 
for the past month. But until now they 
had nothing on him. No evidence. They 
caught him at his boarding house just as 
he was trying to check out. Johnny gets 
a reward of $100.00 offered for catching 
the one responsible for all these burg- 
laries. 


They’ve caught the 


(The ranks of students thin out, exit- 
ing right, one by one.) 

HORACE: Where’s Johnny now? 

ToM: He’ll be here in a minute. He's 
with May and Doris. Say, you don’t 
know the half of it! 

TED: What do you mean? 

ToM: Ever since it became known that 
the thief was caught by means of a snap- 
shot, the drug stores and stationery stores 
haven’t been able to keep stocked in 
cameras. Everyone’s buying cameras. 


Look! (He opens his package, holds up 
camera.) Everyone’s going camera-loco. 
Look! (Points to students who are filing 


in excitedly, all carrying cameras, some 
focusing them, some unwrapping them 
from packages. ) 
HORACE: Well, I'll be astigmatic! 
TED: But what started Johnny off 
a-camera-ing? 


TOM: Say, that story’s a pippin. May- 
be he’ll tell you himself. There he comes 
now. 


(Johnny enters left with May and Do- 
ris. They hang to his arms, and look 
up at him admiringly.) 

ToM: Hello, Johnny boy. Say, gang, 
here’s the boy that turned the trick. 

(The students turn on Johnny with one 
accord. They focus their cameras, and 
snap pictures of him.) 

TED: Johnny, tell us why you're al- 
ways taking pictures. 

JOHNNY (shyly): Aw, it’s nothing 
much. I’ve a kid brother who’s sick. He’s 
out at the hospital in San Fernando. The 
kid never could come to school, so I prom- 
ised him that I'd tell him everything that 
happened out here. The best way I could 
do that was to take pictures of it all. Say, 
that kid knows more about this school 
than any of you do. 

(Ted and Horace start to run off right.) 

Tom (calling after them): Hey, where 
are you two going? 

TED and HORACE: Out to buy a camera! 

(Students turn and focus their cameras 
on the two fleeing boys, snap pictures. 
Wind rolls.) 

JOHNNY (looking about): Hey, can’t 
we get away from these infernal cameras! 

(Students turn on him and snap pic- 
tures Johnny hurries girls off left, stu- 
dents following closely after him, kodak- 
ing as they go.) 


FINIS. 
Nore: It is suggested that the actual names 
of the players be substituted for the character 
names here given, in order to simplify production. 
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NOISE AND FUN MAKERS. 
CARNIVAL HATS. Fine quality 


crepe paper hats in brilliant assorted 


styles and colors. Full size. per 
dozen, assorted .40¢ 
MINIATURE HATS. Funny little 


derbies, skidoos, ete., made of pressed 


cardboard and paper. Elastic chin 
bands. They sell like hot cakes. One 
of our most popular items. Per 
dozen 45c 


JAP CROOK CANES. An imported 
cane of high quality. Lacquered ma- 
hogany finish. Very popular carnival 
sellers, and a good profit maker. Per 
Sik éa care nin tae arte aoe ket . .Bd5c 
CONFETTI, the “fun maker.” Coarse 
clean paper. Mixed colors. Five 
pound packages, sufficient to fill 75 


to 100 ordinary half-pound sacks. 
Per package..................- G1.00 
SERPENTINE or RIBBON CON- 
FETTI. Bright, clean paper, packed 
20 rolls in a glassine package. 100 
rolls—five packages.............. Bac 
NOVELTY HORN DUSTERS. Red, 


white and blue horn with moss paper 
duster at the end. Wood mouthpiece. 
You can “blow to beat the band” at 
one end and dust and tickle with the 


other to your heart’s content. A very 
popular carnival number. 
Ee eee 50c 


SNAKE BLOWOUTS. Made of tough 
transparent oil paper. Wood mouth- 
piece. Feather at end. Trembulo 
squawk. 20 inches long. 


Per dozen ........ Se 


NOISE MAKERS & WHISTLES, as- 


sorted, per dozen............. ..80c 


Conical 


IMPORTED PAPER HORNS. 


shape, blows easy and loud. Per 
SA Ge tS aS neeeane 2adC 
TISSUE PAPER SNOWBALLS. Soft 


balls made of tissue paper, in assorted 
colors. 2 inches in diameter. Per 
dozen. aie 0 





BALLOONS. 


AIR BALLOON ASSORT- 
MENT. 6 inch _ inflation. 
Per dozen, only........18¢c 
AIR BALLOON ASSORT- 


MENT. 10 inch inflation. 
Per dozen, only . .25c 


Our “CARNIVAL SPECIAL” 
BALLOON ASSORTMENT. 
A choice collection of large, 
attractively bal 
loons that we guarantee will 
please vou. Per dozen 40c 


BALLOON STICKS, 22 


for air-inflated balloons. 


BALLOON SQUAWKERS. 


decorated 


inches long, 
Dozen. ..10c 


Assorted 


colors and shapes. Per dozen B5c 
PRIZE NOVELTIES. 
FISH POND ASSORTMENT. A va 


ried assortment of notions, and low 
priced jewelry. Each article packed 
in a sealed envelope for protection. 
Per 100 .. $2.50 


NOVELTY ASSORTMENT. We have 
added this new assortment for those 
who desire a higher grade assortment 


to sell at 10 cents per article. We 
guarantee this assortment to please 
you. Per 50 articles, assorted. .$3.00 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, com- 
plete with genuine Gillette blade. 
ree ere rere 20c 


blades, glass cutter and other features. 
Nickel plated handle inlaid with col- 
ored tortoise shell celluloid. Length 
closed about 4 inches. Each......20c 


M. HOHNER’S “ECHO” HARMON- 
ICA. A fine tremolo instrument hav- 
ing 16 double holes, 32 reeds, brass 
plates, finely nickel plated covers with 
turned-in ends. Packed in a fancy 
RE DON, POM os seccatwokes 56c 


RICE BEAD NECKLACES. 34 inches 


long, closely strung with small rice 


beads. Assorted beautiful colors. Per 
dozen... ihe plats whe lei odin 2628 .. 25c 
NOVELTY PENCIL ASSORTMENT. 
Very attractive. Per dozen...... 75c 
RINGS. Attractive assortment. Per 
IE oc Steak pla tee id a pkg an Gta 25¢c 


LADIES’ or MEN’S CHROMIUM 
PLATED RING, set with Egyptian 


diamond. Each.... 20c 
WATCHES. Men’s Ingersol Yankee. 
Each (viene akan $1.10 


LA MAE PEARLS, guaranteed inde- 
structible. A beautiful 24-inch string 
in an attractive box. Each...... 50c 


Are You Shor 































of staging a constructiv 
cially successful schoo 
ment can be solved bes 


Our Ser 


A school carnival will 
spirit, develop the resour 
students, bring the scho 
munity closer together; 
best money-maker of a! 
tertainments! 


“How to Plan and C€ 
School Carnival” will 
success of your en 
Price 50c. 


Copy free with a $15 
supplies if you will n 
advertisement. 


We ship goods on o) 
to be paid for immed 
your éntertainment is ov 

We pay the postage « 
accompanied by remittz 


We allow credit on > 
plies returned prepaid 
dition. We deduct or 
charges. 


We sstrive to serve 
you. We want you as 2 
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Tite 


School Serv 
“The Company of Satisfie 

1013 West Sixth | 
TOPEKA. KAI) 
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hort of Money? 





IBLEM 


constructive and finan- 
sful school entertain- 
solved best with 


Service 


rnival will foster school 
» the resourcefulness of 
ig the school and com- 
- together; and it is the 


naker of all school en- 


Plan and Carry Out a 
ival” will assure the 
your entertainment. 


with a $15.00 order of 
you will mention this 
ee 


foods on open account 
for immediately after 
nment is over. 


e postage on all orders 
by remittance. 


credit on unused sup- 
d prepaid in A-1 con- 
deduct only shipping 


to serve and please 
int yor as a permanent 


The 


Service Co. 


’ 


y of Satisfied Customers’ 
West Sixth Ave. 
KA. KANSAS 









MAKE-UP MATERIALS. 


BURNT CORK, per can ..50c 
CLOWN WHITE, per box.. . BOC 
COLD CREAM, per 8-o0z. can 60c 
CREPE HAIR, red, brown or grey, 
2 ae ak rates 25c 
COSMETIC, black and brown, pet 
tube 25c 


EYEBROW PENCIL, black and brown, 
each ‘ —e ; 25c 
LIPSTICK, per stick 50c 
ASSORTED PAINTS, each box con 
tains one stick, pink, flesh, and light 
sunbrunt with six lining colors. Per 


hox $1.00 
ROUGE, per box 25¢ 
SPIRIT GUM, per bottle 35c 


GREASE PAINTS, dark sunbrunt, sal- 


low old age, carmine, negro, brown. 

Per stick 35c 
CONFECTIONS. 

MINTS, a fine quality mint that we 


fee] sure will please you. ( love. \\ ith 


tergreen, and Peppermint flavors 


Twenty 5 cent packs per box. Pei 
box 60c 
DRINK CONCENTRATES. A very 


satisfactory drink powder, the 
of which enables schools to make a 
larger profit than can be made with 
fresh fruit drinks. Guaranteed to 
comply with Food and Drug Act. 
Flavors: Grape, cherry, lime and 
orange. Package suflicient to make 
five gallons of drink 50c 


use 


TICKETS. 
ROLL ADMISSION TICKETS. 


Printed “Admit One” on 
other side left blank for date stamp. 
Suitable for admission to any school 
entertainment or athletic event. 1000 
to the roll. If more than one roll is 
desired we can supply assorted colors. 
Price per roll . .b5c 


DOUBLE ROLL WARDROBE TICK- 
ETS. Duplicate numbered for use in 
cloak and parcel check-room, 250 to 
the roll. Price per roll 40c 


one side, 


CARNIVAL TICKETS. With 5 punch 
hole markings. No price mark. The 
use of this ticket enables you to cen- 
tralize the control of your school car 
nival funds. This ticket was designed 
especially for us by a school official 
who has been outstandingly success- 
ful in carnival management. 
2 RSS yee 2 ay Stee ee 7T5c 


school 





BOOTH MATERIALS. 





HALLOWE’EN FORTUNE WHEEL. 
Stands 9 inches high. Spin the wheel 
aml tell fortunes by numbers For 
tunes printed on folding paddles on 


the back of wheel, Price, each 25c 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. In 
visible photographs for the fortune 
telling booth. When rubbed with the 
moistened finger your future photo 
vraph appears. It also tells your for 
tune. Assorted for men and women 


Per dozen 25c 
THROWING DARTS. Turned round 
wood body with feathered end and 
fine steel point. A very high grade 
dart, for use in games of skill. Half 
dozen usually sufficient for a school 
carnival, Per half-dozen 60c 
WooD HOOPS. Light weight wood 
hoops in 4 and 6 inch sizes. For use 
in games of skill. Per dozen 80c 
POSTERS. 

1. “Fish, Take Home a Prize” 5c 
2. Have a Good Time, Check Your 

Wraps Here...... dec 


3. Have a Good Time with Confetti, 
Horns, Serpentine, Balloons, 
Squawkers and Blowouts.......5c 

4. Have Your Fortune Told Here dec 

5. Thank you—Please recommend out 

attraction to your friends 5c 
Each, 5c. Set of six, BSc. 


HELPFUL BOOKS. 


High School Stunt Show & Carnival, 
by Williard B,. Canopy. Tells how to 
advertise and plan your carnival. 34 
stunts and 19 side shows, all guaran- 
teed funmakers, full. 
Price ; . .$1.00 
Crazy Stunts, by Harlan Tarbell. Just 
the book to satisfy the widespread de- 
mand for all kinds of comical stunts. 
26 stunts described in detail, with 40 
illustrations. Price $1.00 


described in 
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ALL SCHOOL CARNIVAL FOR 
HALLOWE'EN. 


By LENA MARTIN SMITH. 


Hallowe’en is the night of the year that 
bids for pranks. Some of these—children 
ghosts, mask parties, some forms of tick- 
tacking—are quite innocent, but in many 
communities, the pranks of Hallowe’en 
become serious, as the older youths seek 
action of some shocking type. Soaping 
windows is a “petty” nuisance and amus- 
ing to no one; the shooting of street lights 
with BB guns is destructive and danger- 
ous; other pranks are vulgar and foolish. 
Several towns of my knowledge have felt 
that the schools have done much to over- 
come these pranks by establishing Hal- 
lowe’en as an All-School Carnival Night. 
Here is fun, organized and regulated. 

The auditorium represents the big tent 
and offers a 25c program made up of 
stunt features. A prize is offered to the 
high school organization that presents the 
best stunt; a similar prize goes to the 
grades. Competition arouses interest. In 
order to limit the number in the program 
and to insure more paid admissions, each 
stunt must be presented by no more than 
eight persons, nor last more than ten 
minutes. That is the maximum. 

The plans one year included two Food 
rooms; one sold cider and apples with 
doughnuts; the other sold pumpkin pie. 
In the hall were stands selling candy, 


popcorn, carnival hats, canes, balloons, 
etc. Two rooms were used for side-shows, 


one a Shadow Picture, the other Hawaiian 
Follies. The Spook Room was a popular 
place. With the room darkened, each one 
who entered got the thrills of having a 
wet glove filled with salt touch your face 
in the darkness; of smelling the strong 
perfume of funeral flowers and in a flash 
of green light, see a casket, and on ap- 
proach or when looking at the face of the 
spiritless body, have an ankle suddenly 
clasped in a very live hand, etc. 

The main show starts early so that be- 
fore eleven there is time to visit all side- 
shows, which are repeated many times, 
visit the lunch room, and_ visit with 
friends. Parents are invited to the rest 
room where Victrola music is provided, 
or to visit in the auditorium when this 
show type of fun gets tiresome to them. 

We found it more entertaining to plan 
two stages, since ours is the combination 
gymnasium-auditorium type. One was the 
regular stage, which could be closed with 
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curtain during preparation of back- 
ground; the other, a center open ring, 
made by setting track hurdles around the 
center and decorating them. The audience 
was seated along the side so that the view 
of both stage and opposite entrances 
might be seen. The stunt was presented 
where it seemed best, but there were al- 
ways enough for the big ring, to allow 
time for stage preparation for others, 
thus having little delay between units of 
program. Where the stunt depended upon 
parade and pageantry, the big ring was 
the more effective as a stage, than the 
platform with front view only. 

Some of the stunts that have won prizes 
or have been greatly enjoyed are: 

Quack-a-doodle Kindergarten: Seven 
were dressed as ducks with masks, and a 
tiny girl played school with her ducks. 
All their answers were “Quack—Quack”’ 
as they responded to roll call, had a play 
time, rest time, and lunch time. 

Rattle Dem Bones: A skeleton dance 
by a boys’ club. Black cloth for a back- 
ground with white paper bones pasted on. 
Lights dim, costumes false fronts only 
tied to wrists, ankles, necks, heads. Music 
weird, dance ludicrous with dangling 
arms, etc. 

Gypsy Love Song: A senior class stunt 
chat was in keeping with the fortune tell- 
ing booths. With a large tree trunk and 
a few branches for background, a fire 
laid in front, gypsy lovers lounging about, 
moonlight effect, gypsy lover singing with 
humming chorus and chorus repeats. 

Kitchen Kazoo Orchestra: Girl Reserves 
stunt. They wore red cutaway coats with 
tails, decorated in paper spoons; zinc 
washtub for drum; washboard for cello; 
large saw for slide effect; rolling-pin ba- 
ton; tin can bells hung from a clothes- 
rack; pie-pan cymbals; a number of 
smaller kitchen utensils equipped with 
kazoos which made the “noise.” 

Singing in the Rain: Girls in rain cos- 
tume with galooshes dance and sing. 

Little Symphony: Fifth graders make 
a vaudeville, each pair of players dressed 
comically out different, a pair of negroes, 
a pair of hoboes, a pair of school kids, 
each couple did a special dance while the 
others played on rhythm orchestra instru- 
ments and used music racks, with funny 
papers for music. 

Jungle Wedding: Lion marries polar 
bear, butterfly flower girls carry bouquet 
of vegetables, rabbit is ring bearer, wise 
owl is minister, all wear masks. 








Doremifasolatido: A black and white 
stunt, huge staff background, girl faces 
peeping from note flaps, then run around 
in front of staff and dance. Costumes 
black with white notes pasted on in 
“jazz” fashion. 

The Pumpkin Pie: Two brownies bring 
in a pie made by nailing a five-foot plat- 
form on to two coaster wagons, paste- 
board side about a foot high, ruffles top 
edge to look like pie. The center looks 
brown pumpkin until the brownies jump 
up with jack-o-lantern masks and dance 
a brownie dance. They sing a jack-o-lan- 
tern song. 

Other stunts that have entertained 
were: The Bat School; the Cat and the 


Fiddle; Witches’ Parade; Cinderella’s 
Coach; Autumn Elves; Tambourine’s 
Frolic. 


The fund raised by the all-school car- 
nival was placed in a general fund for 
some purpose of interest to all the school, 
such as the annual, a cyclorama curtain, 
or student loan fund. 





HEALTH PRAYER FOUND IN AN 
ENGLISH CATHEDRAL. 


On the walls of an old cathedral in 
Chester, Chestershire County, England, 
this health prayer was found: 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest. 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
And sense to keep it at its best. 


Give me a healthy mind, Lord, 

To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which seeing sin, is not appalled 
But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine or sigh, 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 

About the fussy thing called I. 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke; 
To get some happiness from life 
And pass it on to other folk. 





Dr. Walter R. Smith, of the University 
of Kansas, in an address before the an- 
nual school men’s conference of that state, 
said, “It will not be long before more 
time will be given to the extra curricular 
work in college than to that now regarded 
as within the curriculum.” 
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Enrich your courses 
with these 
Pupits’ WorK BOOKS 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN FRENCH 
By Noelia Dubrule 


A practical, time and labor 















saving wor book in flexible 
loose leaf form. Contains 40 
units and covers the work of 
the first year of French 
Includes detachable tests 
n vocabulary and idioms, ar 
‘ index for easy reference, am 
2 2 French-English and English 
oe P French vocabularies 
‘ot Each nit drills on only 
Pes one grammar difficulty 
ae * Pupils needing extra drill 
Z on a parti lar subject may 
x 5 be assigned that drill as ex 
tra wor so as not to inter 
7 
> with the progress of the 
, class as a whole 
The vocabulary has beer 
selected from the frequency lists prepared by leading 
educators (Henmon, Wilkins, Vander Beke, Cheydleur) 
This boc is not a substitute for a basal textbook 
it is designed as a supplementary practice book; it may 
be used to advantage in preparing for college entrance 
eXaminations 
96 pages, per copy... $0.40 
Teacher’s Answer Book 25 
Pad of Verb Form Blanks — 


MY PICTURE STUDY BOOK 
By Ann V. Horton 











These work books for grades 
1 to 6 have been prepared for | 
children, each including: | 

Ra Paragraphs suited to si MY 
lent reading | PICTURE STUDY 

2. Pages which provide defi- | BOOK 
nite activities in connection | cabal 
with each picture 

3. Ten color reproductions | . e 

f the pictures discussed, con . 
tained in pocket on inside back way 
cover ° 

Sensitiveness to beautiful an 
sights, sounds, and activities 
must be nurtured by providing ee 
ways through which children | 
may enter into beautiful ex 
periences such as these books — 
provide, 

Great pictures are so full of beauty that they can 
bear the processes of reproduction and still be rich fields 
for study Large prints for class study are available 
Book I, for Grade One.... .. $0.48 
Book II, for Grade Two...... “2 cua Se 
Book III, for Grade Three .. AS 
Book IV, for Grade Four. . 48 
Book V, for Grade Five , 48 
Book VI, for Grade Six ; sao 


School Board Discount Applies 


THE HARTER PUBLISHING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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How often you’ve wished for 
this system 








When irksome details waste valu- 
able time—how often have you 
longed for a practical method of 
keeping all student activities at your 
finger tips? 


The Student Activity Accounting 
System is basically a central finan- 
cial control. By means of this sys- 


The Student Activity Accounting 
System is the most complete and 
practical system that we know of, 
and its cost is far more econo.aical 
than you would guess it to be. 


Send for complete 
descriptive literature 


tem, principals, superintendents, or The 

their secretaries can have instantly ; . 

available a complete record of stu- McCormick-Mathers Co. 

dent activities in one easy-to-keep 

central record. WICHITA 
KANSAS 
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For Classes in Literature | 


STUDIES OF GREAT AUTHORS 


AMERICAN 


Whittier — Irving — Webster — Longfellow — 
Bryant — Lanier — Hawthorne — Cooper — 
Lowell — Holmes — Franklin — Emerson — 
Cary — Whitman — Poe. 


ENGLISH 
Shakespeare — Addison — Lamb — Goldsmith | 
— Southey — Cowper — Wordsworth — Ten- 
nyson — Keats — Shelley — Browning — Scott 
— Dickens — Defoe. 

Written by THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, University of Illinois 

Interesting, authoritative biographies (32 pages), bound in durable paper, contain- 
ing many typical selections from the author’s best writings. Just the thing for 
courses in English and American Literature. 


Price—each biography—ten cents, postpaid. 


PARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TAYLORVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Games for the Group 
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Friendly Greetings. 


Two couples are all that can play at 
one time. One player stands in each cor- 
ner of the room and partners in oppo- 
site corners from each other. The players 
are blindfolded. At the signal to start, 
partners are to walk toward each other 
and when they meet they must shake 
hands. The fun comes, however, when 
the partners become confused and wander 
off in some other direction, and possibly 
meet one of the members of the other 
team. A timekeeper makes a note of the 
length of time it takes them to find each 
other and shake hands, and the couple 
who find each other and shake hands in 
the shortest time, wins. 





A Studio Tea. 

For any all-girls’ group, like the Girl 
Reserves, the Home Economies Club, or 
a Sunday school class, here’s a jolly party. 

Your invitations go out in the shape of 
a palette, with tiny dabs of various colored 
watercolors, like finger-prints, on the out- 


side. The inside sheet contains the invi- 
tation: 
STUDIO TEA 
Come to the Recreation Room 
On Tuesday, four o'clock; 
Wear pajamas made for lounging, 
Or an artist’s tie and smock! 
The room itself is to have no chairs 
in it. Possibly a fiber or overstuffed suite, 


but most of the ‘‘seats” are big pillows 
dropped against the wall, or Navajo rugs 
of all sizes. Nobody sits in a chair. 

A little lovely music, either by some 
local artist, or a choice record or two, 
should be playing as they are gathering, 
and off and on during the party. 

Play this game, around the circle, called 
“IT saw the picture you painted.” One 
guest says to his right-hand neighbor, 
“T saw the picture you painted.” Neigh- 
bor says, “What did you think of it?” 
“Atrocious!” replies the first one. Then 
the second continues to the third, and 
so on. 

You start around the circle to the right, 
with adjectives beginning with the letter 


a 

SN?)  ——E — — ——————— 
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a.’’ When you have finished once around, 
take the letter “b,” and go to the left. 
This gives the guests a chance to “get 
even” for the slams they have heard about 
their “pictures.” So on, through the al- 
phabet, or until the game goes stale. 

Guests may, with pencil and small card, 
draw a picture of someone in the room, 
prize for best likeness being a kodak book. 

Then give every guest a bar of model- 
ing clay, in the various colors, if prac- 
ticable; if not, in the putty color. Give 
them fifteen minutes to model any animal 
they like, and have a menagerie display 
on the center table, or along some window 
ledge. Judges award prizes animal 
crackers in a zoo box for the consolation 
prize, and some sort of a good looking 
animal door stop or book end for the first 
prize. The modeled animals, if clever, 
may be given later to the children’s ward 
of a hospital, or a vocational therapy 
ward. 

tefreshments may be cookies cut in the 
shape of a palette, and hot chocolate with 
colored marshmallows on top. 








Bean Bubble. 

The players stand in a circle, each with 
a small sack of beans, from which he 
takes some in his hand. One of the play- 
ers, turning to his left-hand neighbor, 
then says: 

Beans bubble 
Scatter trouble; 
How many do I get? 

The second player then guesses the 
number. If he guesses more than the first 
player holds in his hand, he must give 
him enough beans to make it the number 
he guessed, but if he guesses less, the first 
player then gives the second player enough 
to make the difference. The game thus 
moves rapidly around and around the 
circle until at a signal from the leader 
the beans are counted and the one hav- 
ing the most wins. 





Apple Eating Contest. 


This goes with Hallowe’en. 
Clear space on the table and place six 
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large apples near the center and about 
12 inches apart. 

Choose six men, tie their hands behind 
them, lift them to the table and give a 
signal for them to begin to eat the apples. 
The contestant who first eats his entire 
apple wins. 





A Sketching Test. 

Provide each player with a plain square 
card about 3x3 inches, and a sharp pen- 
cil. Use any method you like for getting 
partners. Then have the group scatter 
out as far as possible. Each person draws 
on this card a picture of his or her part- 
ner, without permitting anyone to see 
the result. 

No matter how poorly it is done, there 
should be some distinguishing detail— 
style of hairdress, ear-rings, spectacles, or 
a cheerful grin. These cards, numbered 
plainly, are arranged around the room 
in plain sight. Each player, on a plain 
card, numbers to the size of the group, 
and opposite each number registers his 
guess as to the identity of the “portrait.” 
No talking is permitted. The one with 
the nearest correct list wins the prize. 








Knight of the Whistle. 

A small whistle hangs on the end of 
an 18-inch piece of twine. This is hung 
about the neck of the “knight,” with the 
whistle down his back. (Or it may be 
the “Lady of the Whistle.) He stands 
in ‘the center of a circle of other players, 
and with head up, walks slowly around, 
always looking straight ahead or upward. 

Some one, watching his chance, seizes 
the whistle and blows it quickly. He 
turns to capture the guilty man. If the 
knight catches the right one, he has to 
take the knight’s place. 

Sometimes another player seizes the 
whistle, as the knight is trying to detect 
the first whistler. When a dozen or so 
are caught, they should have to give for- 
feits. 


THE TREND. 


The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music in a circular entitled, 
“Notes on the Contents of the ‘Survey 
of College Entrance Credits and College 


Courses in Music’,” states that of 594 
institutions tabulated, seventy-six per 
cent accept music for entrance, while 


more than three-fourths offer musical in- 
struction. The circular states that the 
colleges of the Middle West and of the 
Far West exhibit a more progressive atti- 
tude toward music than do those of the 
East and South. 





SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is grateful for the 
clippings and original copy sent in by its 
readers. They help a lot. 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines, $1.00 
each Debate outlines, affirmative or negative, $1.00, 
- th $2.00; omple te discussions, $3.00 per thousand 


ords. Special research, $5.00, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


























Send 50c 


in coin for sample 


October Art Project for Schools 
and Teachers 


without an Art Supervisor 


WE SEND HAND-MADE SAMPLES FOR FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, SURFACE DESIGNS, ETC. 


State Grade or Rural. 
FRANCES L. STOVER, 


Birmingham, Mich. 











TEACHERS, | oe PLACE Lied 


ROCKY 


BAN AMR 


Agency in the West. 


Largest Teachers’ 
25 for $1.50. 


Photo copies made from original, 


Every teacher needs it. Write today 








"MT. TEACHERS Neranong 





We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Booklet, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., 
for enrollment card and information. 


IN toad so POSITIONS 


BRANCH OFFICE 


r '4-Maele) he, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
DENV 


and Secure Promotion, 
50e to non-members. 


“How to Apply 
ete.,” free to members, 
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A Reminiscence Evening. 
By MABEL Way. 


For a community gathering where all 
ages are included, an “I Remember” eve- 
ning will be certain to be a success. 

Begin the entertainment by proposing 
the question, “What is the first thing that 
you can remember?” Minds will go back 
to the far past, memory will bring up 
incident after incident of childhood and 
youth, and every funny or interesting 
story told will be matched by others all 
over the room. 

If there are any old settlers in the com- 
munity, try to have them present. It is 
good for the young people and children 
to hear about the early days of their com- 
munity or city. Will they be interested? 
Every child is fascinated by such stories. 
Very soon now there will be no one left 
to tell first-hand stories of those days. 

Be sure also to hear from any in the 
group who are from foreign countries. 
First-hand stories from those far away 
lands will be equally interesting. 


Gather in the Dimes! 


Every cent you can make, at a party 
staged for money-making is important. 
So include in the program a “cake-walk”’. 

Any couple—or two persons—who want 
to enter may do so for a dime. Have 
them march around the room to music, 
crossing the ““Equator’’—a line drawn in 
full sight of everyone, on the floor. Make 
the line of march so small that everyone 
will cross it several times before the 
music stops. When the piano or victrola 
stops, the couple nearest the line, or on 
it, gets the cake which has been pre- 
viously displayed. Players have to keep 
moving, however. They may not stop on 
the line. It seems fairer to all if the 
pianist, or the one operating the victrola, 
cannot see who is near the line when 
the stop comes. Best, too, to break off 
in the middle of a phrase in the music, 
rather than at the natural pauses, or at 
the end. Give a cake as a prize to the 
winners, 


Stunts, and Entertainment Features 


For Parties, Banquets, Assemblies, and for Money-Making Entertainments. 
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A Comedy Skit. 

Here is a comedy skit for a boys’ quar- 
tet as an encore or ending of a comedy 
act. One member should be dressed as a 
Scotchman, one as a backwoods farmer, 
one as a Dutchman, and one as a Jew. 
These verses may be sung to the tune of 
“It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More.” Only 
one member of the quartet sings at a 
time. The member who is the object of 
the joke in a verse does not sing, but the 
one who sings the second line also sings 
the fourth. 


Sandy ordered rubber heels. 
The cobbler made them fit. 
Imagine now how Sandy felt, 

When they gave a bit. 


The air is fine on Hiram’s farm. 
It’s pure and wholesome, but 

The reason that we find it so, 
He keeps his windows shut. 


Fritz—he bought a Dachshund dog, 
But Fritz—he never hunts; 

He bought it so his children 
Could all pet it at once. 


Things are so high in Isaac’s store, 
Folks think he wears no vest. 
They think it is his pants he wears 
Clear up around his chest. 


lower Show. 
vA L. DUNBAR. 


F 
By E 

“Laughter and love in a garden grow!” 
Who can resist a flower show? We re- 
cently held one in our city to raise funds 
for educational purposes and it was a 
great success. Over 50,000 people visited 
it during its three day and three night 
display. 

It was held in the show rooms of one 
of our leading automobile dealers, who 
gladly donated the space and service of 
his employees for the advertising value to 
his firm. Other merchants co-operated 
for the same reason with fertilizer, gar- 
den accessories, and pottery bowls, 
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Leading nurseries exhibited plants, cut 
and growing flowers in unique displays; 
florist stores contributed stunning floral 
pieces and many individual flower culti- 
vators exhibited prize plants. 

There were cactus gardens, pansy 
patches, poppies flamed in a garden all 
their own. One effective display was a 
giant urn of brilliant red roses simply 
arranged against a black velvet drop. 
The end of the building was converted 
into a “forest,”’ with stuffed animals bor- 
rowed from the local museum in life-like 
attitudes. The roof of the building had 
rock garden displays with artificial pools, 
fernery, garden equipment and _ orna- 
ments. There were nooks with rustic 
bridges and convincing waterfalls that 
drew admiring oh’s and ah’s from the 
spectators. It was surely an educational 
treat to the school children and a pleasure 
to all flower lovers. 

One of the automobile company’s at- 
tachés stood at each entrance and ten 
cents for an adult, five cents for a child, 
was dropped into the container, while he 
directed people in orderly files to move 
leisurely to the right, avoiding any con- 
gestion or crowding. 

This plan should lend itself with popu- 
lar appeal to any school or church money- 
‘aising fund, as it gains enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the sponsors, participants 
and spectators and is an excellent adver- 
tising medium for the merchants of the 
city, for each artistically arranged group 
of flowers was labeled with the flower 
name and the name of the exhibitor or 
merchant responsible for the display. 

Blue ribbons were awarded in 
class. 


each 





An Autumn Festival Market Day. 
By JULIETTE FRAZIER. 

We had tried every known scheme of 
raising money and still needed some for 
installing a water system in our school 
building. Finally one member of the 
school board suggested a very simple plan, 
which we adopted, and met with such 
success that we have blessed the origin- 
ator ever since. The idea was to hold 
an autumn market-day in the basement 
of the building. 

Most every family in our suburb had 
a vegetable garden and every family hav- 
ing children attending school was more 
than willing to contribute what they 
could — tomatoes, corn, vegetables, or 


fruit. Some brought eggs, buiter, pre- 
serves, honey, bread or cake. Others 
made veal loaf, salads, baked beans, and 
some of the eighth grade girls helped 
greatly by making delicious candies and 
presiding over the same at the sale. 
Everything, in fact, that is to be found 
at a public market made its appearance 
on our market day, from potatoes to 
cream puffs. 

A notice was inserted in our local paper 
setting forth the date, place and time of 
the sale, and inviting contributions from 
all residents in our community. 

We procured large white placards, about 
two by three feet in size, and our draw- 
ing teacher sketched on each one a quaint 
Kate Greenway dame, carrying a basket 
of fine looking vegetables and fruits on 
one arm and holding her petticoats up 
with the other. The figure was heavily 
outlined with India ink, after which plain 
washes of water-colors were laid on. The 
vegetables and fruits were painted in their 
natural colors, and the effect of the whole 
was very striking. On one side in flow- 
ing script was a cordial invitation to all 
to come and do their marketing, with a 
suggestion that they bring their largest 
market basket. 

At the bottom appeared the name of 
the school and the date. These posters 
were placed in the windows of business 
houses, and in public places, such as the 
local branch of the library, the railroad 
station, and in the various churches. 

Bright and early on a Saturday morn- 
ing children and parents began to arrive 
with their contributions. It did not take 
long to arrange the articles attractively 
on tables, and our prettiest girls in blue 
sun-bonnets and blue aprons were kept 
busy from nine-thirty in the morning un- 
til seven that night waiting on eager 
buyers. 

The fact that everything was fresh and 
clean appealed to many who lived out- 
side of our school district, but who will- 
ingly drove several miles to come to the 
sale. Our first market-day netted exactly 
$78.90. 

Our first market-day was such a rollick- 
ing success that since then, during the 
last two years, it has been repeated twice 
annually. In the spring, generally around 
Easter, we have a “Spring Festival Mar- 
ket Day.” At that time we have a large 
assortment of potted plants, cut flowers, 
seeds and bulbs on display, besides the 
usual articles. We find that the money 





can always be put to good use, and each 
time we have met with such remarkable 
success that our school building has never 
since needed to go without necessary re- 
pairs. 





Outside Night. 





Every town has its groups of individ- 
uals who will accept an invitation to give 
a “number” on a school benefit program. 
Ask the American Legion, the Boy Scouts, 
the Women’s Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and such other organizations as 
are prominent there. The program should 
not be limited to any one particular type 
of feature. A varied program of music, 
dances, skits, stunts, and novelty fea- 
tures will serve the purpose best. Be 
sure to give complimentary tickets to all 
who have a part. They will bring rela- 
tives and friends who will swell the re- 
ceipts. Accept offers of numbers with 
wide publicity, furnish entertainment 
books to those who need them, work for 
numbers involving as many performers 
as possible, and keep the admission charge 
within the reach of everyone. Confine 
the program to two hours at the most, 
and keep it moving. 





Morning Greetings from the Kitchen. 


Stretch a plain curtain across the stage. 
In front of it and on the stage floor place 
the kitchen utensils and supplies called 
for. To each of these items attach a 
string by which it can be pulled into view 
against the curtain by operators stationed 
behind the curtain. The strings should 
run up and over a bar or set of pulleys 
in the top of the stage, then down behind 
the curtain. A narrow curtain or other 
barrier should obstruct the view of the 
kitchen items from the audience until they 
are pulled up and into place against the 
large curtain at the proper time. Station 
a reader at the side of the stage. Let her 
read as follows: 


I had overslept that morning. 
All the world seemed in a cloud. 
Kitchen work made me disgusted, 
And I said so right out loud. 


I was not alone however, 

With a chance to grouch and brood; 
For an interesting discussion 

Was the one that then ensued. 
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“T feel fine,” said powdered sugar. 
“IT feel seedy,” raisins spoke. 

“IT am sour,” remarked the lemon, 
“And it isn’t any joke.” 


The food chopper was cutting up; 
The knife said it felt keen. 

The ricer acted wobbly ; 
The broom looked lank and lean. 


“T feel great,” remarked the grater; 
“IT am crusty,” said the bread. 

The ice pick made an awful fuss 
About its heavy head. 


The spatula said, “I feel dull.” 
The cork said, “I’m all in.” 
The corkscrew said, ““When 
work 
The way I feel’s a sin.” 


I’m at 


“You'll all feel better after while, 
When you have been about. 

Every morning,” said the milk bottle, 
“I’m sure to feel put out.” 


These lines should be read slowly and 
distinctly and each article displayed at 
the proper time. Several rehearsals may 
be necessary to get everything timed just 
right. 


Half of the boys and girls of ages 15 
to 18 years in the United States are high 
school students. It is a record unsur- 
passed elsewhere in the world.—School 
Executives Magazine, September, 1930. 
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You could write a fine talk— 
| If vou had plenty of 


simpler 
to send me your assignment 


time. But it is | 

quicke easiel -— 
ll write | 

the talk, type it,and return it promptly. 


Toasts, $1.50. Talks and articles, 
thousand words. 


ANNA MANLEY GALT 


“Ghost Writer’ 


| Emporia, Kansas | 


$3.00 a | 





























LOCAL TALENT SUCCESSES 
SEND FOR LIST 


HARRISON-COLEGROVE 
1433 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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Book Shelf 


For the convenience of our readers we offer this list of books of various publishers. 
do not say that these are all the good extra curricular bouks, but we do say that all these ex- 
In time and with the help of our friends we hope to add other 
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EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES (General) 
A Handbook of Extra Currioular Activities, by Harold D. Meyer 


his is one of the most popular among extra curricular books. 
It contains 416 pages and deals with every phase of the sub- 
ject Character building and student participation in school 


government are given parts in the book, as well as are the more 
specific matters such as the annual, athletic contests, social func- 


tions, special day programs, school dramatics, etc. Price, $3. 
Extra-Classroom Activities, by R. H. Jordan, Professor of 
Education in Cornell University This book differs from other 
books in its field in the fact that it presents a unified plan for 
extra curricular activities through both elementary grades and 
high school It contains 312 pages of sound theory and prac 
tical ideas presented in an interesting way. Price, $2.50 
Extracurricular Activities, by Harry C. McKown This is a 
standard book in the field of extra curricular activities. It treats 


the subject both generally and specifically. One who has access 
to this will have opportunity for complete knowledge of 
what extra curricular activities mean and of how one should pro 

to get the values they offer Price, $3 
Extra Curricular Activities in Junior and Senior High Schools, 


book 


ceed 


by J Roemer and C. Allen This book is ome that has ex 
tended its scope to cover both junior and senior high school in 
terests. It contains 333 pages The authors have made it a 
practical handbook and a readable discourse on extra curricular 


matters Price, $2 


Po. 


Point Systems and Awards, by Edgar G. Johnston. In this 
book the author gives types of point systems now in use and 
shows how such systems may be used to best advantage in guid 
ing, stimulating, and limiting pupil participation in extra cur 


ricular activities. He tells how to proceed in introducing a point 


svstem and how its administration shovld be carried on. 

Price, $1. 

THRIFT AND FINANCING STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Financing Extra Curricular Activities, by Harold D. Meyer 


and S. M. Eddleman, This book gives plans for raising money, 
methods of distributing finances, and systems of accounting for 
moneys. It gives forms for use in budgeting and accounting 


It is a new book and one that gives definite and practical help 
in financing all branches of extra curricular activities. Price, $1 
How to Plan and Carry Out a School Carnival, by ©. R. Van 


Nice. This is a school carnival book written from the viewpoint 
of a school executive. It gives a general plan of organization 
for a school carnival and detailed instructions for carrying out 
that plan It describes a number of advertising and money 
making features Throughout it treats the school carnival as 
both an educational” project and a money-making enterprice 
Price, 50¢ 


Here we have 
in thrift 


Thrift Through Education, by Carobel Murphy. 


the amthor’s account of the highly successful experiment 


education as carried on in the Thomas A. Edison High School, 
Los Angeles This book meets a very great need of high schools 
at the present time. It gives junior and senior high school 


teachers definite and workable ideas by which to develop thrift, 


Lusiness judgment, and habits of saving Price, $1 
THE ASSEMBLY 
Assembly and Auditorium Activities, by Harry CC. McKown. 
This is a new book by this well-known authority in extra ew 
ricular matters. It contains 462 pages and treats every phase 


of the problem of developing assembly and auditorium activities 
that powerful forces toward the achievement secondary 
school objectives. Its emphasis is upon practical material, and 
it offers programs and program material that are appropriate for 
all kinds and sizes of schools and all grades within these schools. 
Price, $2.50. 

Assembly Programs, by M. Channing 
and popular handbook on assembly programs. It gives principles, 
aims, and objectives of the school assembly It the 
various types of assembly and shows how they may be correlated 
with the curricular work of the The author gives sug 
gested programs for a whole school year Price, $1. 


HOME ROOMS 


Administration, 


ire of 


Wagner. This is a new 


describes 


school 


Home Rooms—Organization, and Activities, 


by Evan E. Evans and Malcolm Scott Hallman. This book gives 
both general and detailed treatment of the home room as it is 
now conceived by leading educators. The book is strictly new 
and a most up-to-date prblication in home room organization, 


planning, and development. Price, $1. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


High School Clubs, by Blackburn. Here is a book that gives 
the essentials of school club organization and direction While 
it is not intended to be an exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
it does give an abundance of practical help. For a club sponsor 
with limited training, this book should be among his first library 
references. Price, $1.25. 

School Clubs, by Harry ©. 


McKown. This is a most complete 


treatment of the subject of school clubs. It suggests an exhaus 
tive list of club projects and purposes It gives instructions in 
the matter of club organization and management It gives its 
readers a Vision of club possibilities ‘and a broad concept of the 
fic lel. Price, $2.50 

The School Club Program, by Harold D. Mever rhis is one 
of the newest books of this outstanding authority on extra cur 
ricular activities It offers a wealth of suggestions for club o1 
vanization and administration and gives its readers the benefit 
of the latest developments in that field. It gives those who have 
the responsibility of directing school clubs definite and practical! 
help Price, $1 

MUSIC ACTIVITIES 

The Everybody Sing Book, edited by Kenneth S. Clark \ 
real American collection of songs for group singing in school, 
home and community, It includes a wealth of traditional fa 
vorites, hymns and carols, negro spirituals, close harmony num 
bers, old time popular songs, greetings, stunt songs, and gle« 
club selections It gives words and music for over 175 songs 
all popular favorites Price, 25c. Price per hundred, $20. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. This is a popular and 
widely known song book. Its exceptional merit and low price 
make it suitable for schools of all kinds and for community sing 
ing. It contains a choice selection of popular songs for all ages 
and for every occasion Price, 20c; per doz., $1.80. 


The Gray Book of Favorite Scngs. This is a companion bool 
to the Golden of Favorite Songs and it is gaining similat 
wide popular ity It is a collection of songs selected espe ial 5 


for assembly singing. It contains poptlar hymns, negro spirit 
uals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt songs, rounds, songs 
for special day, unison songs, and songs for male voices Price, 
20c: per doz., $1.80 
ATHLETICS 

Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs, by Marjorie Hillas and 
Marian Knighton This is a book of simple athletic and clog 
dances for the modern boy and girl. These dances include some 
thing of the stunt quality, but with sufficient character for the 
dancer to acquire accuracy of movement, poise, control, and re 
laxation It is illustrated with 42 photographic reproductions 
Price, $2, 


88 Successful Play Activities, a compilation of play activities 
recommended by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. It includes competitive events with handicraft articles, 
old time games, shows, exhibits, athletic activities, art activities, 
musie activities, dramatic activities, and miscellaneous special 
activities It has 128 pages in paper binding. Price, 60¢. 

Handbook of Athletics for Coaches and Players, 
Bickley. This is a simple, readable, practical athletic handbook 
of a general nature It divided into four parts—baseball, 
track, basketball, and football. It gives sovumd and fundamental 
coaching instructions in each of these four major departments 
of school athletics Price, $1.80. 

Intramural Athletics, by Elmer D. Mitchell. 
how a system of athletics that will include large numbers of a 
student body can be introduced and carried on. It is the highly 
satisfactory result of the author's years of investigation and ex 
perience. It makes possible in every school benefits of athletics 
to those students who need them most. Price, $2 


Intramural Athletics and Play Days, by 
George M. Smith. This a handbook 


by Graham 


18 


This book shows 


Edgar M 
of intramural 


Draper and 
athletic 


is 


activities. It gives a clear, concise view of the field, also defi 
nite ideas on organizing and directing an intramural program 
of athletics It extends its treatment of intramural games and 
play days to include the interests of girls as well as boys 


Price, $1. 

Play Days for Girls and Women, by Margaret M. Duncan and 
Velda P. Cundiff. This book written to meet the demand 
for material on programs for days when girls from several schools 


was 


come together to play with rather than against one another 
This book has more than met that demand It has done much 
to stimulate the movement. It is complete, clearly written and 
well illustrated. Price, $1.60. 

Practical Football, by Guy S. Lowman. This treatise on 
football represents the wide and svecessful experience of its 
author It is a textbook in football It stresses the funda 
mentals of the game and the best methods of teaching them 
Many athletic directors of colleges as well as hich schools re 
gard this book as one of the very best available in its field 


Price, $3. 

Reoreative Athletics, prepared by the Playground and Recre 
ation Association of America This book contains more than 
two hundred pages printed in small type. It gives literally hun 
dreds of practical suggestions for programs of recreative ath 
letics, games, and sports A most excellent and complete book. 
Price, $1. 
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Recreational Games and Programs, by John A. Martin. This PROGRAMS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


is a compilation of over two hundred games selected by the 


National Recreation Association Some of the games are old Crazy Stunts, by Harlan Tarbell This is a book written t 
ones. Many of them are new All of them are worthy of a satisfy the persistent demand for all kind of comical stunts 
place among the best. All directions are given concisely but in Most of the twenty-six stunts described have been derived from 
sufficient detail to make direction of the games easy. Price, 50« the author's experience on the stage Yet this is a book for 
SCHOOL DRAMATICS amateurs and one that schools can make good use of in design 
ing programs of a light and humorous nature Price, $1. 
Runnin’ the Show, by Richard B. Whorf and Roger Wheeler. 50 Successful Stunts, by Katherine Ferris Rohrbough Here 
This is a book of instructions for the amateur stage director. It is a book of stunts such as recreation leaders always need and 
solves problems of scenery, stage lighting, and miscellaneous for which there is a great demand The stunts described in this 
stace light and sound effects. It gives sixty illustrations and tells book may be depended upon to please any audience They were 
in an interesting and understandable manner the many things made available to the author through het experience in connec 
an amateur stage director should know Price, $1. tion with a national recreation service and its publications 
Time to Make Up, by Richard B. Whorf. Im this book the Price, $1.50 
author, who is an art director and actor, gives a clear descrip- : . . 
tion of every phase of the art of make-up He tells what A Ro « School Stunt Show and Carnival, by Willard B Canopy 
. Booms : lis book tells how to advertise the show, organize committees 
terials are necessary and describes the methods of using them to lan th eal i} } i a ’ 
cbtain any desirec effect. The atthor’s clear, concise style of Mhit 1e parade and booths, and manage the various side shows 
writing and his many pen and ink sketches make this book sim ‘irty-fovr stunts and nineteen side shows are described in de 
on , ad : y. tail. All are successful fun-makers, vet thev are all easily 
ple and fascinating, as well as accurate and complete. Price, , " ~ 2 
$1.25 planned and carried out Price, $1 
SCHOOL PARTIES How to Put On an Amateur Cirous, by Fred A. Hacker and 
*rescott W. Eames This book tells how to organize an ama 
400 Games for School, Home, and Playground, by Elizabeth teur circus, how to construct the “animals,"’ and how to build 
Acker. This book is well known and a standby in most recre and use the other necessary equipment By detailed description 
ation circles. It gives more than four hundred games providing accompanied by over sixty “diagrams, working drawings, sketches 
for every age, purpose, and occasion, It contains 320 pages anc and photographs this book tells how to carry it a whole ciré kK 
numerous illustrations. It describes every kind of game that animal and acrobatic acts, clown stunts, side shows, and a 
schools could use Price, $1.50. rade Price, $1.75 


Games for Everybody, by May ©. Hofmann. This book gives 
a lot of favorite games both new and old It was intended for MISCELLANEOUS 


both children and grown-ups. Consequently it fits well into the 


recreational needs of secondary schools. It offers games for va oe a coe ohn hgh - — s 
rious purposes and to fit the seasons and special occasions (Con “ — —_ " spies as atories, and short talks of = oo 
tains over two hundred pages and some illustrations. Price, 7 5« ” ae = mae & ~~ Se Pan CE orgentastion by which ay 
Handy, by Lynn Rohrbough. This book has, in a very few propriate re — be rought into a talk or toast. Jt wil 
vears, become a standard manual of social recreation. It gives urnish material for a clever speech readymade, yet in a Wa) 
mixing games, active games, social games, mental games, dra original—for any person, any time, any place Price, $1 
matic strnts, social songs, and several chapters on recreation Good Times for All Times, by Nina B. Lamkin This is the 
programs and leadership. It is published by the Church Recre most complete book of its kind ever compiled It is in evers 
ation Service, but it is well suited to school use. Price of li sense an encyclopedia of entertainment In it is described every 
brary edition, $1.75; of the loose-leaf edition, $2.50, sort of festival, ceremony, stunt, and entertainment It contains 
Handy Il, by Lynn Rohrbough This new Church Recreation S ceremonials, 14 tableaux, 20 festivals, 24 dances, 24 parties, 
Service book has promise of such wide popularity as its com o0 stunts, 64 stunt races, 120 games and contests, 25 charades 
panion, Handy. The following section titles will give some idea ind pantomimes, 89 short selected bibliographies and 18 ecarni 
of the contents of the book: Program Sources, Socializers, ils, shows, and circuses Price, $4 
Games of Skill, Big Times in Small Places, Table Fun, Treas Poems Teachers Ask For, a compilation of poems selected b 
ures from Abroad, Singing Games, Rhythmic Mixers, Quadrilles, readers of “The Instructor” as best adapted for school use All 
Folk Songs. Price of loose-leaf edition, $2.50 the poems are suitable for reading, reciting, memory work, chat 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS acter study, and similar purposes. The poems, 480 in all, are 
published in two volumes of 214 pages each. Price, Book I or 
Student Publications, by Geo. C. Wells and Wayde H. Me Book Il. $1 
Calister The teachers and students in charge of school publica 
tions will find this a practical handbook It is definite yet broad 
in its scope Chapters are given to the school newspaper, the School Activities is prepared to supply you with books from 
student handbook, the yearbook, the student magazine, and the BOOK SHELI Send vour order to School Activities, 1212 
other publications Price, $1 West 13th St., Topeka, Kansas 


ATHLETIC COURTESY. 5. Officers and opponents are to be re- 

— garded and treated as honest in inten- 

The following eight items are taken’ tions. When opponents are evidently not 
from the rules of the Pennsylvania High gentlemen, and officers manifestly dishon- 


School League: est or incompetent, future relationship 
Our athletics should foster clean sport with them may be avoided. 

between gentlemen. It is the privilege 6. Decisions of officials are to be abided 

and duty of every committee and person by, even when they seem unfair. 

connected with the League to embody 7. Ungentlemanly or unfair means are 


these principles in his own actions and to not to be used even when they are used 
earnestly advocate them before others: by opponents. 

1. The rules of the games are to be re- 8. Good points in others should be ap- 
garded as mutual agreements, the spirit preciated and suitable recognition given. 
or letter’ of which no gentleman would — 
break. Knowledge is power. 

2. Visiting teams are to be honored 
guests of the home team, and should be 
treated as such. 

3. No action is to be taken nor course 








Yes, let’s have it, but let’s not call it 
a “carnival.” 





of conduct pursued which would seem un- oe 
gentlemanly or dishonorable if known to When you have selected a play or other 
one’s opponent or the public. entertainment feature in SCHOOL ACTIVI- 


4. No advantages are to be sought over TIES, you will find it convenient to order 
others except those in which the game is some extra copies of that number for the 
understood to show superiority. cast or committee. 
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Comedy Cues 


For the READER who enjoys a laugh and who reads jokes far his own amusement. 3] 
For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other humorous material out of which to pro- |F) 
1 duce comedy acts. 

For the SPEAKER who in conversati 
humorous illustrations. 


on or public address would liven up his remarks “a 
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Prisoner: Yer Honor, you can fine me 
$10 but you can’t stop me from thinkin’ 
what I am thinkin’. 

Judge: Just for that remark I’ll fine 
you an additional $10. 

Prisoner: Judge, my mind is now a 
perfect blank!—The Pathfinder. 





Pass the Hat. 


Judge: Have you anything to offer the 
court before sentence is passed upon you? 

Prisoner: No, yer honor; my lawyer 
took my last dollar. 





Whatsoever a man seweth, that shall 
he also rip. 





The old songs will soon have to be re- 
vised and brought up to date. For ex- 
ample: 

“Parachuting Nellie Home.” 

“In the Zooming, O My Darling.” 

“My Bonnie Flies Over the Ocean.” 

“After the Fall Is Over.” 

“Two Little Girls Who Flew.” 

“On a Skycycle Built for Two.” 

“The Side-Slips O’er New York.” 

“Nobody Knows How High I Am.” 

“Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly Field?” 

“Motor of Mine.” 

“Airily We Roll Along.” 





Young Man: I’d come over tonight if 
thought you really wanted me. 

The Girl: Oh, I do want you to come. 
I’ve been so lonesome since my little 
puppy died. 


I 





Her Father: So you want to marry my 
daughter, eh? Well, my answer depends 
upon your financial position. 

Suitor: What a coincidence—my finan- 
cial position depends upon your answer! 
—The Pathfinder. 





“Well, dad, I just ran up to say hello.” 
“To late, son; your mother ran up to 
say hello and got all my change.” 








Being a saleslady in the millinery de- 
partment, one needs to be tactful. A 
saleslady said to a customer: “Now, this 
hat makes you look ten years younger, 
Madam.” 

Madam: “And when I take it off I shall 
look ten years older?” 





Boss: But, didn’t you get off last week 
to attend your grandmother’s funeral? 

Office Boy: Yes, sir. Poor granny 
came near being buried alive that time! 
—The Pathfinder. 





Chlupp: 
hours today. 

Quiggle: An accident? 

Chlupp: No, just catching up on sleep. 


I was unconscious for three 





“She has a very magnetic personality, 
hasn’t she?” 

“Yes, indeed; everything she wears is 
charged.” 





Old Lady: ‘‘Can’t you cheer your little 
brother up and stop his crying?” 

Small Boy: “Well, did you ever try to 
cheer anybody up that’s just had five 
bananas, two hot dogs, and seven ice 


"9? 


cream cones: 





Mother (to Bobby): 
something 
treat?” 

Bobby: “Yes, mummie, after tea we 
sang a hymn called, ‘We can sing, full 
though we be’.” 

Mother learned later that the hymn 
selected had been “Weak and _ sinful 
though we be.” 


“Surely you did 
else but eat at the school 





“T suffer terribly from dyspepsia.” 
“Dyspepsia! You don’t look as if you 
had that.” 


“T haven’t. But my boss has.” 





Willie: “Pa, what is an illiterate?” 
Pa: “A person who has sense enough 
not to read or write.”—The Pathfinder. 
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(Club prices apply when two or more magazines are ordered) 
Our Our 
Publisher's Club Publisher's Club 
Price Price Price Price 
American Boy-Youth’s Companion. 2.00 2.00 Ladies’ Home Journal......... 1.00 1.00 
American Cookery..... reer met Journal of Physical Education... 3.00 3.00 
American Childhood.............. 2.00 1.75 Junior Home Magazine........... 2.50 2.00 
American Girl............. . 1.50 1.40 McCall’s Magazine. . rode ecepe, Ge. Ae 
American Home......... a . 1.00 1.00 Mentor-World Traveler........ . 2.60 3.25 
American Magazine............... 2.50 2.50 J 8 8. | eee 4.00 3.25 
American Mercury............ . 5.00 4.50 National Geographic Magazine.... 3.50 3.50 
Arts & Decoration........... 6.00 5.00 Nation’s Business................ 3.00 3.00 
Asia. ’ ie pana ewes sie s.c Se ae Nature Magazine...... 3.00 2.75 
Athletic Journal.................. 1.50 1.40 Normal Instructor & Primary Plans 
Atlantic Monthly ihe aaiiitie of ation wi 4.00 3.75 (Now called The Instructor) . 2.00 1.85 
SNES oho dk avevae-een ses . 5.00 4.50 i eer rere 3.00 2.75 
it. ¢cecusseéudnwes seis 2.00 1.75 Outlook and Independent. . . .. 5.00 4.00 
a oo a eee at 3.00 2.50 Parents’ Magazine... . 2.00 1.75 
CE CIs 00s niceweawweetes 2.00 1.75 Pathfinder. pees whee 2 
I a600s vcacapenade st 3.00 2.50 Photoplay Magazine........... .. 2.50 2.25 
Collier’s, the Nationa] Weekly.... 2.00 1.75 Physical Culture Magazine........ 2.50 2.25 
SEED sccevasscvecscoesacs 2.50 2.50 PE SINCE so iciccascscascens 1.00 1.00 
Country Gentleman............. . 285 35 Playground & Recreation.......... 2.00 2.00 
Current Events, 38 wks...........  .75 = .75 Popular Mechanies................ 2.50 2.50 
Current History. . 3.00 2.75 Popular Science Monthly.......... 2.50 2.50 
ea cen naka esis. 05s .... 1.00 1.00 Practical Home Economics........ 2.00 1.90 
Elementary School Journal....... 2.50 2.50 OS SE ere . 2.50 2.25 
English Journal (H. 8. Ed.)....... 3.00 2.95 Reader’s Digest...... 3.00 3.00 
Etude Music Magazine............ 2.00 1.75 rrr rr rT reer 2.50 2.25 
eck oie eee kcaaes 5.00 4.50 Review of Revi iews ‘(to teac hers 
Financial World................. 10.00 10.00 only) " . 2.10 2.10 
Forum & Century.. 2.50 2.50 DE, HRS hsbc cece nen Nebbae en 4.00 3.50 
Golden Book (to teac hers only). 2.00 2.00 Saturday Evening Post. . 2.00 2.00 
Good Housekeeping............... 2.50 2.50 Scholastic. ........... cscs a ee 
Grade Teacher ........... . 2.00 1.75 School Activities Magazine. acre i 1.50 1.25 
Harper’s Magazine...... “er . 4.00 3.50 Schoo] Arts Magazine............. 3.00 2.85 
High School Teacher....... 2.00 1.75 School Executive Magazine....... 3.00 3.00 
House Beautiful. . eee Science and Invention............ 2.50 2.25 
Hygeia, Health Magazine. . 3.00 2.75 Scientific Ametrican............... 4.00 3.75 
Industrial Arts Magazine & Voca- Scribner's Mag@@ine............ 4.00 3.50 
tional Education....... 2.50 2.50 Theatre Magasine. ..........0000: 4.00 3.50 
John Martin’s Book-—The Child’s . EG ate a ek Od kako whee ane 5.00 4.50 
 PPPET TTT eee eee 5.00 4.50 aa he oa ee al 4.00 3.50 
Journal of Education............. 3.00 2.75 Woman’s Home Companion....... 1.00 1.00 
Journal of Geography....... 2.50 2.25 World’s Work . 4.00 3.50 
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